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INTRODUCTION 


THE AUSTRALIAN PAINTERS 1964-1966 provides Americans with their first opportunity 
to examine in depth the contemporary painting of a nation allied to us in spirit and tradition. 
A previous exhibition, representing an historical view of Australian painting, was sponsored 
by the Carnegie Corporation and exhibited in a few North American cities in 1941. However, 
the collection brought to America by Harold Mertz is strikingly different from this previous 
exhibition; it is one of the most comprehensive collections ever to be assembled by one 
man from the contemporary art of a given nation. 

Sadly, perhaps enigmatically, Australian art has been too long overlooked in the United 
States. Group collections of contemporary Australian painting have been exhibited in other 
countries: travelling exhibitions circulated in Japan, Italy, France, and other European 
nations from 1963 to 1965; and major exhibitions were held in London in 1961 and 1965. 
Why the indifference in our own country ? 

In this age of jet travel, geographical separation alone does not account for American 
neglect of Australian painting. Recent decades have witnessed a renewed American interest 
in the arts of equally distant nations, such as India and Japan. Perhaps the relatively recent 
emergence of Australia on the international scene engenders a simplistic view of her art 
as unsophisticated, immature, and derivative. Whatever the case, the time has come for 
Americans to take a fresh view of Australian painting. This collection enables us to do 
just this. 

While travelling in Australia in 1964 Harold Mertz was surprised and impressed by this 
vast strange land with its outgoing and friendly people, thriving economy, and optimistic 
way of life. Since little had been written about Australian aesthetics, he was unprepared 
for his enthusiastic response to the artistic expression of this vital people. "It seemed," says 
Mertz, "that the art was a direct reflection of the strength and vigor of the land itself. Many 
of the paintings could have been painted only in Australia by an Australian, for the force of 
living there appeared to come through and become part of the painting's essence." 

Inspired by his forays into state galleries, private collections, and studios throughout 
Australia, Mertz thought it a pity that more Americans could not see this work and that 
someone should gather a representative collection for circulation in the United States. Since 
no one else seemed prepared to take on the job, Harold Mertz made it his personal project 
to purchase such a collection of Australian art for the benefit of the American public. 

Unlike most institutionally organized exhibitions, the Mertz Collection is not limited to 
the work of artists with pre-established reputations. An attempt has been made to include 
a representative selection of the work of every painter of acknowledged talent in Australia, 
irrespective of age or school. Each painting acquired represents the best major work of a 
given artist available at the time of purchase. 

Harold Mertz is aware that total representation implies, in certain instances, the inclusion 
of some immature work where a young painter may be still "struggling to match his personal 
vision to his technical skill." Nevertheless, the extraordinary scope of such a collection, 
presenting established expression side by side with new talent, brings welcome opportunities 
for personal evaluation that are not afforded the gallery goer in customary exhibitions. 

Considering the objective of broadly representative acquisitions, it may be legitimately 
asked if Australian art, as represented here is significant? While no Australian has yet risen 
to the peaks, there are Australian artists of commanding international importance: Sir 
William Dobell, Russell Drysdale, Sidney Nolan, Arthur Boyd and Albert Tucker, all long 
established, are well represented by major paintings. Of many artists in the collection who 
show solid talent and exceptional promise. Daws, French, Whiteley, Connor, Hessing and 


Williams are still relatively young men none of them yet out of their 30's. It will be interesting 
some years hence to compare their mature work with the paintings of these earlier years. 

The great number of styles represented in the Mertz Collection indicate the vitality and 
variety of Australian art. Where there is diversity and experimentation, there is necessarily 
that environmental inspiration which can elevate artistic accomplishment to great heights. 

It is hoped that the Mertz Collection will break ground for further endeavors in the 
United States. Detailed presentations of various phases of Australian art, including one-man 
exhibitions of many painters who are represented in this collection, should logically follow. 
In such manner, Mr. Mertz' aim of establishing rapport between people of the two nations, 
in spirit, as well as artistically, will be achieved. 

Following the opening of the exhibition at The Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington, 
the collection will be circulated throughout the United States by the American Federation 
of Arts. When the tour is completed, Mr. Mertz plans to give his collection to the American 
public as a cultural possession. THE AUSTRALIAN PAINTERS 1964-1966 will remain 
intact; no works will be added and none will be taken away. The collection will stand as a 
tribute to an individual with foresight and generosity and to the artists who created these 
compelling works. 


Richard A. Madigan, 
Washington, November 1966 



























the australian painters 


It would seem that the most effective way to write about a nation's art is to paint the 
backdrop against which it was created. By describing the historical situations and social 
climate from which the works emerged, the writer may provide the basis for an intuitive 
response to the painters' personal kind of vision. This surely is all important in the visual arts. 

What kind of country produced the Australian painters ? In what kind of environment did 
they develop, learn their skills, and absorb their influences and ideas? And what kind of 
traditions did they inherit on which to graft the fruits of their vision ? 

One must begin to answer these questions by stating that Australia is an island. It is 
deemed to be geologically the oldest continent, and the last major land mass to be settled 
by man. Sometime in prehistory it was linked, or almost linked, with the great land masses 
of Asia. At least the straits were narrow enough to be navigable by primitive craft and the 
first dark people drifted into the continent from the Malaysian peninsula. Then came the 
Australian aborigines, generally accepted as being of Dravidian origin, who were driven 
south by stronger tribes from as far as Northern India. They were an adaptable people, and 
learned to live in perfect balance with their raw, hostile environment. Then, less than 200 
years ago the white man came. 


the nature of the continent: the red centre 

Running south from the Gulf of Carpentaria is a great fertile crescent formed by mountain 
ranges and linked by high plateaux. Within this area are four of Australia's major cities. On 
the western slopes of the mountains are many of the minor cities and larger towns. 

For three hundred miles the plains roll westward in gentle undulations dotted with farms 
and sheep stations. From this point the nature of the soil gradually deteriorates, rainfall 
decreases, majestic gums give way to mallee, myall, mulga, and the grasslands dwindle into 
spinifex, saltbush, and bluebush—the hardy growth of the deserts and semi-deserts that 
stretch away for 2,000 miles to the far west coast of the continent. 

This then is the hinterland, the raw 3/5th of Australia that is a perpetual challenge to man. 

Seen from the air the landscape becomes a series of giant abstracts criss-crossed by the 
soft white lines of dry rivers that are sometimes waterless for more than a decade, the pink 
of the salt lakes, and the occasional olive-grey of stunted scrubland. Deserts composed of 
small rounded stones shimmer like sheets of glass. 

Sheep and cattle stations appear from time to time, the huddle of buildings sharply edged 
with shadow. Great serrated ridges of windblown sandhills loom up like the ribs of prehistoric 
animals. Within weeksthese sand landscapes can disappear or completely change their form. 
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SIR WILLIAM DOBELL , NOTED PORTRAIT PAINTER IN HIS STUDIO AT LAKE MACQUARIE , WANG I, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. DOBELL WAS KNIGHTED IN THE 1966 QUEEN'S BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 



The traveller, driving north, leaves a mile-long plume of dust that hangs for hours on a still 
day, then gently settles on trees, fence posts, and the bending grass. By noon the mirages 
begin to shimmer along the horizon, repeating the pattern of the flat-top hills or creating 
fantasies of distant vistas. 

Flocks of galahs rise shrieking from the spinifex and flap away into the haze. A big red 
kangaroo leaps from the shade of a myall and bounds away in ever-increasing arcs, only to 
stop dead in mid-flight and stand bolt upright, nose twitching and ears swivelling to catch 
scent or sound of pursuit. Emus tread warily through the low scrub with a curious rocking 
motion. From a burning slab of granite, a goanna watches with eyes alert. 

Station gates, grey and split by wind and sun, carry signs '30 miles to homestead', mute 
reminder that it is not unusual for a cattle run to cover over 1,000 square miles. 

The roads that snake off into the north are rutted, and deep with dust that is bright ochre 
by day and blood-red when the sun slants in at dusk. The road that runs north from Port 
Augusta on the southern coast towards Alice Springs in the Dead Heart contains a thousand 
miles of tortuous windings. The road west across the Nullarbor Plain runs straight for almost 
700 miles. 

Over these plains the Stone Age aborigines (now confined to missions and reserves) 
padded tirelessly in search of food for centuries before the white man came. They followed 
the game from soak to soak, observing the tribal boundaries with meticulous care in their 
continual wanderings. Sometimes the old men visited the sacred places, and stayed to chant 
the endless legends of 'the dreaming', the time of creation. In caves, under rocks, and along 
the walls of gorges they carved patterns of their walkabouts, stories of the hunt, or recreated 
their myths in timeless symbols. This was once their land, rich in associations and alive with 
primitive mysteries, and they relinquished it in sadness and deep affront. 

Today the town of Woomera, dedicated to the design and testing of modern rocketry, has 
sprung up in a valley to the north west of Adelaide. A thin slice of land, 1,200 miles long, 
reaching to the far west coast provides a range for sophisticated missiles with names like 
Jindivik and Atlas. 

Further north is Andamooka where miners seek the Australian opal, a superb semi¬ 
precious stone, laced with veins of pure colour. From the air the diggings look like the 
aftermath of an attack by an army of gophers. The miners live underground to escape the 
extremes of heat and cold, burrowing into the low mounds and buttressing their caves with 
trunks of gums. 

In and around the Dead Heart are some of Nature's most incredible curiosities. Ayers Rock, 
a monolith of pure stone 2 miles long and 1,100 ft. high, rises directly out of the desert floor. 
An occasional summer cloudburst falling on the hot stone surface sends up clouds of steam 
and cascades down the sloping sides in a spectacular waterfall. The rock was once a sacred 
place for aborigines and its many caves are rich with carvings of tribal legends. In the 
shadow of the 'rock' were performed the initiation ceremonies, and dotted about its perimeter 
are the marks of campfires that gleamed on the bodies of dancers in endless corroborees. 

Nearer The Alice' is Palm Valley, wedged between ancient cliffs, where stunted palms 
have survived from prehistory. Missed by geological unheavals through aeons of time this 
small slab of earth adds force to the sense of primeval menace that hangs over a lonely land. 

'The North', as Australians are apt to term the whole of the continent beyond the coastal 
ranges, is at once raw, harsh, sometimes beautiful, and always strangely compelling. Before 
the artesian bores drew water from the earth's substrata it was tenable only by nomads. 
Without the knowledge of waterholes and the migration of game many of the early white 
settlers perished. During the period of development it demanded men of exceptional courage 
and endurance. Explorers, squatters, and adventurers took up the challenge and their 
exploits provided the substance from which many of our modern myths are drawn. 
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The northern image appears constantly in the paintings of Nolan, Tucker, Drysdale, Pugh, 
Daws, David Boyd and many more. It is inevitable that this kind of nationalistic vision should 
occur in a country discovered so late and so lately arrived at nationhood. 


the nature of the continent: the coastline 

The greater part of Australia's 11 million population is crowded into a lush coastal strip. 
Along the rim of this thin crescent are strung most of the major cities at intervals that range 
from 500 to 1,500 miles. 

It is this isolation within an already isolated continent that has been responsible for 
Australia's clearly defined 'schools' of painting, each with distinct characteristics and a strong 
sense of group loyalty. This reached almost absurd proportions in 1959 when a Melbourne 
group published a manifesto signed The Antipodeans' which called for a return to the 'image'. 
This was understood to be a corrective for the non-figurative extremes of the Sydney school. 

Sydney, with a population of nearly 2i million, is Australia's largest and most cosmopolitan 
city. Situated on one of the world's most beautiful harbours, it has long been popular with 
migrants as a place to settle and work. Perhaps it is because of this cosmopolitan quality that 
Sydney has spawned many of the most vital of the non-figurative painters, Olsen, Gleghorn, 
Hodgkinson, Rose, Lynn, and led younger artists like Reinhard, and Raft into the 'op' and 'pop' 
movements. But its early dominance in the abstract field is gradually waning, and many of the 
younger Sydney-based painters such as Connor and Hessing have commenced a swing to a 
new brand of realism. 

Melbourne, a more conservative city of 2 million almost 600 miles to the South, has been 
the stronghold of the figurative group and has resisted change more determinedly than any 
other. Boyd, Nolan, Perceval, Williams, Tucker, Pugh, Brack, Tanner, have rarely been tempted 
by the abstract. With the exception of Crawford, it is difficult to find a major painter of any 
significance from the Melbourne school who has worked continuously in the abstract idiom. 

Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, Australia's three next largest cities, have produced their name 
painters in Molvig, Daws, James, Hick, Shannon, Smart, Seidel, Ostoja-Kotkowski, Juniper, 
but their work shows many and varied influences and falls into less definable categories than 
that of the artists in Melbourne and Sydney. Here again many of these diverse trends have 
been sparked by migrants who have come from sophisticated European backgrounds. 

The development of Australian art has centred in the capital cities of Australia's five 
mainland States. Regional activity has been slight. The 'movements' of each State have 
occurred mainly around the central art and technical schools which are administered by 
galleries and the Education Departments. This State by State development, while in some 
ways restrictive, has compacted styles into recognisable groupings and simplified the assess¬ 
ment of national trends for both critic and collector. 

Each major city has a State Gallery, similar to the American public gallery. These galleries 
receive funds from private bequests and special subsidies for the purchase of works of art for 
their collections. Since the directors and trustees of the galleries feel that their collections 
should include works of all periods and of all nations for public viewing, there is only a 
limited amount of money available for the purchase of works by contemporary Australian 
painters. The income of today's artists comes largely from sales made through commercial 
galleries that have sprung up during the last decade. Before then only a few of the nations' 
painters could exist on the sale of paintings. Most found it necessary to teach in technical 
schools by day and paint at night, hence the late development of many of the most distin¬ 
guished names in the middle age group of moderns. 
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the early australian painters 

The short history of Australia began when Captain Arthur Phillip founded the first colony 
on the shores of Port Jackson, now Sydney. The colony was a penal settlement where 
thousands of convicts were to serve their terms for everything from the petty crimes of debt 
and forgery to the major ones of rape and murder. 

The year was 1788. In Europe a century of rationalism and the worship of reason moved 
towards a close. In America it was the year that marked the first Federal Congress of the 
United States at New York. 

The new land held many frightening experiences for the colonists who struggled for 
existence in and around Botany Bay. There were strange animals that bounced through the 



ARTHUR BOYD, PAINTER. POTTER, PRINTMAKER. A MEMBER OF A CELEBRATED AUSTRALIAN FAMILY OF ARTISTS AND WRITERS, BOYD WAS 
HONOURED BY A MAJOR RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION IN 1964 AT THE ADELAIDE FESTIVAL OF ARTS. 
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142. IRVINE HOMER 
Approach of the Big Dust, 1962. 
Oil, 21 by 32 ins. 


scrublands, and birds that laughed or screamed or mimicked, yet could not fly. On the 
fringes of the settlement flickered the campfires of the aborigines who watched with glowering 
eyes for the answer to this mysterious invasion of their tribal lands. They carried strange 
weapons and refused the friendship of the strangers with their pale bodies and unintelligible 
daily routine. 

The early artists in this unhappy setting were mainly topographical draughtsmen from 

scientific expeditions, or botanists 
and zoologists intent on recording 
the flora and fauna for natural 
history museums in Europe. Many 
of their renderings of the aborigines, 
kangaroos and gum trees, show 
their sense of delight and wonder at 
seeing these curiosities for the first 
time. But they drew as they had 
been taught to draw, within the 
restrictions of an inflexible tradition, 
and the problems of colour and 
draughtsmanship were almost insur¬ 
mountable. Their natives became 
'noble savages' with the bodies of 
Greek heroes. The light through the 
trees had a Corot-like softness. The 
forms of the gums, with their 
violent tonal contrasts, were lost in 
arbitrary greenness and the sharp, 
military precision of the mallee 
dissolved into the softness of English 
copse and thicket. This English 
Romantic tradition persisted for 
almost a century. Within its narrow 
framework men like John Glover 
and Conrad Martens produced works of great charm and technical perfection but almost 
completely devoid of indigenous flavour. 

The first change came with the development of the newspaper and the sudden flowering of 
the graphic arts. A new kind of pictorial journalism came into being which inspired artists to 
look at the landscape and the people, objectively. Side by side with the portrayal of the 'true 
Aussie in his true background' came the growth of a national sentiment. 

Thefinal break with the English Romantic tradition came after the forming of the Heidelberg 
School in 1886 by Tom Roberts. Roberts returned from a visit to Europe with a robust 
enthusiasm for plein-air painting and impressionist freedoms. Among his converts was Fred 
McCubbin, who jointed Roberts in the establishment of the first painters' camp at Box Hill. 
A year later they were joined by Arthur Streeton. The techniques of the French Impres¬ 
sionists, with their pre-occupation with light and high-key colour, were peculiarly suited 
to the Australian scene, and the first 'pure' landscapes flowed from the brushes of this 
early group. 

Roberts was in a sense a 'frontier' painter, after the manner of America's Frederick 
Remington. He recorded life, activity, action. He was artist and historian simultaneously. 
Roberts used sophisticated European techniques to paint dramatic outback events and 
landscapes, and taught his fellow painters how to see in a new and exciting way. 
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Later this new freedom led to experiments in Post-Impressionism by such painters as 
Roland Wakelin, Roy de Maistre, and Rah Fizelle. With the establishment of the magazine 
'Art in Australia' in 1916 by Ure Smith, Australians were able to study the works of Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin in colour reproductions. This was the period of revelation. And although 
the resulting Post-Impressionist works by the experimenters were tame by international 
standards they represented the final sloughing away of a borrowed tradition. Australian 
painters began to express themselves freely at last, in their own terms. 




) 
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the modern movement 



It has been said that Australia is a continent with no history, only prehistory. It might also 
be said that it is a country without its own traditions, especially in the Arts. Whatever 
traditions existed in the 1930's were imported with the first English convicts and settlers. 

In the years between 1920 and 1936, the younger Australian painters, faced with the 
remnants of the English Romantic tradition, began to look to Europe for creative direction. 
The era of mass-communication media had begun and news of the Paris revolt in art (many 

years before) gained a new vitality 
and significance with the viewing of 
colour prints of works by the 
revolutionaries. 

Then, just before the outbreak of 
World War II, three events occurred 
in rapid succession that were to 
change the direction of Australian 
art for all time and usher in the 
modern era. 

In 1938 Australia's first avant 
garde journal 'Angry Penguins' 
began preaching the doctrine of free 
expression in art and literature. 

In the same year the Contemp¬ 
orary Art Society was formed as an 
umbrella for the activities of non¬ 
conformist groups all over the 
country. 

A major newspaper, the Mel¬ 
bourne Herald, imported a collec¬ 
tion of French and British Modern 
Art. Among them were paintings by 
Cezanne, Chagall, Gauguin, Leger, 
Matisse, Modigliani, Picasso, Van 
Gogh and many others—a total of 
more than 200 works. They were exhibited in the National Gallery of Victoria in 1939. 
For the first time, Australian artists who had never been abroad had an opportunity to view 
masterpieces of modern art in all their revealing clarity. 

Sensing a sweeping change, art students from coast to coast began to challenge 
established art school teaching conventions and academic procedure and to express them¬ 
selves with new and dramatic individuality. 


143. HENRI BASTJN 
Queensland Landscape, 1965. 
Waterco/or, 21 by 30 ins. 
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Among the first to break with the Romantic tradition was Russell Drysdale. He turned 
north for escape and for many years mined a rich lode of bush towns in central New South 
Wales for characters and background. From his many sketches he re-created northern land¬ 
scapes in imaginative composites of raw red earth and twisted iron, dead gums, and obscene 
gashes of creeks and gullies, and peopled it with the solemn figures of basic back-country 
types. His aborigines in reds and ochres, merge with the rocks and totems of their tribal 
hunting grounds in a fusion which suggests the subtle balance of their existence in a stark 
and hostile world. 



144. PRO HART 
Eureka Stockade, 1964. 
Oil 33 by 43 ins. 


At the same time, William Dobell, 
a painter trained in the classical 
manner of the London Slade School, 
had commenced a breakaway in 
style and technique that was soon 
to have reverberations throughout 
the country. 

In 1944, Dobell won a national 
portrait prize with his attenuated, 
clinically revealing portrait of fellow 
artist Joshua Smith. Two very dis¬ 
gruntled entrants brought a lawsuit 
against the award. They claimed in 
court that the painting was a 
'caricature' and therefore ineligible 
for the prize under the terms of the 
Archibald Bequest. After a long and 
extraordinary hearing the claim was 
dismissed. But the case aroused the 
interest of the whole nation and 
the implications of modern art 
could no longer be ignored. 

Dobell, sensitive and retiring, 
recoiled under the glare of pub¬ 
licity. He sheered away from his 
fellows and for several years retired 
as an active painter. But the spark 
returned and he swept into an impressive array of works, each overlayed with his own personal 
signature—elongated limbs and a flow of paint that moved in a whirlpool pattern outwards 
from a turbulent centre. 

In the same period, Albert Tucker, Sidney Nolan, and Arthur Boyd were beginning to 
expand into areas sympathetic to their personal vision. Boyd, a member of one of Australia's 
most celebrated artistic families, began to fill his traditional landscapes with Bruegelesque 
figures and mythical animals. His Warrandyte hills cradled biblical glades, while the Wimmera 
wheatlands sprouted feudal farms and provided settings for fertility rites of a more ancient 
order. 

Already an experienced painter at 21 Boyd found the colourless landscapes of central 
Victoria with their endless sense of space and translucency, a challenge to his technical 
virtuosity. For the next few years he limited his palette to browns and yellows, and strove to 
render the midday formlessness of the great grass and thistle plains. From this period came a 
series of Wimmera landscapes that are among his best early works. 

David and Mary, brother and sister of Arthur Boyd were also painters and potters, and 
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together they formed a strong group within the Melbourne school. When joined by painter 
John Perceval, who married Mary Boyd, a new dimension was added. From this young 
quartet, over the next few years, streamed a continuous flow of creative ideas in ceramics, 
painting and printmaking. 

In 1938 under the banner of the newly-formed Contemporary Art Society of Australia, 
Albert Tucker and Sidney Nolan began theirforays against the pedestrianism of the establish¬ 
ment. Tucker, painter, writer, polemicist, was the most articulate member of the new group. 
Stimulated by the companionship and ideas of poet Max Harris and publisher John Reed, 
both leaders in the Australian literary breakaway. Tucker and Nolan began painting with a 
new freedom and their dynamism has rarely flagged over the past two decades. Nolan's 
early works were whimsical renderings of young people petting, men bathing naked in 


SIDNEY NOLAN. A LEADER OF THE MODERN MOVEMENT. WAS MAINLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE FIRST BREAKTHROUGH OF AUSTRALIAN ART 
IN EUROPE. HAS SINCE ESTABLISHED HIMSELF AS A SIGNIFICANT PAINTER ON THE INTERNATIONAL LEVEL 
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public baths, street processions, all the endless Melbourne gaucheries that he somehow 
transformed with his Anglo-Irish wit and compassion into a kind of delightful urban folklore. 

With the advent of World War II, the revolt was suspended. The feeling of release from 
old and suffocating conventions dissolved into a mood of cynical disinterest. 

After the war ended, the modern art debate that had been fought and shelved as a dead 
issue in Paris 30 years before, began again in Australia. All over the country, painters who 
believed painting to be creative and personal, the revelation of one's own private attitude 
towards the universe, gathered together in small protective cliques. But despite this 
appearance of unity, the immediate post-war years found the Australian painter more 
tragically isolated than ever before. Painters were without a public audience of any kind. 
Aside from the interest of a small coterie of loyal friends, most artists had no guide, no 
signpost with even the faintest verification of direction. In many cases the public were 
openly hostile, and several influential gallery directors joined the reactionary groups in a 
stand against what one of them termed the 'monstrosities of the devotees of ugliness'. 
Perhaps this strong public opposition created exactly the right mood for complete.revolt 



145. SAM BYRNE 

Mt. Robe Silver Mine, 1896. 1964. 

Oil, 23\ by 30 ins. 


among painters. 

Nolan began a pilgrimage through the country areas where Ned Kelly, Australia's most 
notorious bushranger, rode, fought, robbed and finally died on the gallows. From these 
source materials Nolan has created images with a simple, vital impact that has invested the 
tawdry historical facts with the quality of a timeless legend. Realism and fantasy are 

mingled in these paintings in equal 
measure. The details of the landscape 
or the interior of Kelly's cottage are 
sharply realistic, but the figure of 
Kelly is an amalgam of sun and 
shadow: yet merging substantially 
enough with the soil, his horse, or 
the stringybark floor of the 
Glenrowan 'pub'. The gun he 
carries is an extension of his broad 
wrist, a growth, a graft, or his arm 
shaping itself into the violent image 
of his life. The landscape shimmers 
through the rectangular slot of his 
mask. Because Kelly loved his 
fellow men, in his own perverse 
way, two eyes sometimes appear, 
cast-down and compassionate. This 
mask is the frame for a world 
through which Kelly rides inexorably 
to his doom. Nolan continued to 
expand the series, leaping from 
one canvas to the next. But when 
the saga was complete, and he 
looked for an audience, only a few close friends understood and responded. All over the 
country artists were experiencing the same indifference, even hostility, towards the new 
ferment of ideas and images. 

Tucker stormed off to Europe to begin his long search for a setting for his 'Antipodean 
Heads', and by 1950 there was almost a mass migration of Australian painters. Nolan set 
off for London, and on the way received his first touch of recognition in Paris. Louis James, 
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James Gleeson, Fred Williams, 
Robert Grieve and many more 
painters followed. 

Were they simply running away 
from the bleak and sterile climate 
of the local establishment? Or 
were they seeking some kind of final 
integration of the cultural jig-saw 
puzzle they had been assembling 
fragment by fragment in the isolation 
of the antipodes? It has been said 
'An artist's most profound visual 
experiences are occasioned by the 
works of other painters!' Most of 
the painters travelled abroad to 
study and verify. They moved 
through the galleries of Europe 
analysing, comparing and absorbing 
the creative mood of their time. 
But there was also the matter of 
techniques and media. The painters 
in London, Paris, Rome, worked 
in new materials of bewildering 
variety—enamels, resins, acrylics, 
acetates. In addition to thetraditional 
canvas or hardboard, they were 
using steel, plastic, aluminium, glass, 
in fact anything that would accept 
the new synthetics. Painters mixed 
polyvinyl acetate with sand, glass, 
gravel, filings, or oil with fibreglass. 
Using the fast-drying emulsions 
they had learned to render their 
concepts with great speed. They 
were experimenting with collage 
and the effect of chemicals on all 
kinds of sensitised materials. They pasted down paper, hessian, cardboard, silk, and any 
number of textured materials to create new surfaces. It was a time of ferment in the arts and 
the Australian abroad moved into this vital atmosphere with ease and adaptability. 

The development of synthetic emulsions provided Nolan, Tucker and Boyd with the 
ideal medium. Tucker discovered in them the perfect substance for building up his monolithic 
figures, as if out of the very earth that accepted the slow dissolution of their bleaching bones. 
Nolan found in polyvinyl acetate the friendly surface on which he could move his images 
through spatial gyrations at high speed. Sir Kenneth Clark wrote. There is in nearly all of 
Nolan's work this preference for the insubstantial and the unphlegmatic. His figures levitate 
with surprising ease; his dehydrated horses are so light that a man can pick one up. Nothing 
is solid except Ayers Rock. And perhaps this is an Australian inheritance, after all, for in 
that dry land there are no dark woods (I do not consider the jungle authentically Australian), 
no thick, sappy substances; the forces of gravity are continually defied by flying 
foxes and bounding kangaroos.' 


CHARLES BLACKMAN. ONE OF THE YOUNGER AUSTRALIAN FIGURATIVE PAINTERS. BLACKMAN 
HAS DEVELOPED THE ‘ISOLATED PERSONALITY’ IMAGE TO A POINT OF SIGNIFICANCE. 
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Yet despite the change of media and the change of locale from Australia to Europe, the 
nature of the Australian image refused to change. Nolan's nationalistic ideas became all 
the more intense in exile, and Tucker's raw northern flavour turned heady and almost 
melodramatic under the cold Paris skies. Louis James who painted complex composites 
of London street scenes, continued to work in reds and ochres although ten thousand 
miles from the Flinders Ranges and the ragged ridges laced with quartz and clay. 

When these mature painters reached London in the middle and late 50's they were 
surprised to find many of the younger Australian artists already established in Hampstead 
and Notting Hill Gate. This was the generation that grew to manhood during the years of 
war and restricted travel, the 'charmed ones' too young for service, the students who 
matriculated while Berlin burned. Among them was Lawrence Daws, talented, intense, 
winner of a travelling scholarship; Charles Blackman, painter of the isolated personality, 
the meek submerged within a powerful social context; Leonard Hessing, Daryl Hill, and 
David Boyd who was soon to turn from nationalistic themes to a universal one of Church 
and State. Later they were joined by Brett Whiteley, much younger, a brilliant and prolific 
painter who was shortly to hold successful shows in London and on the Continent. 

It was during these years that Tucker, isolated from his origins for more than a decade, 
developed through polyvinyl acetate, a field of imagery that had simmered in his subconscious 
ever since he sailed for London in 1947. Mixing heavy pastes with sand in the Italian manner, 
he built up his explorer figures in depth until they rose from the canvas in the manner of bas 
relief. In the words of Robert Hughes, 'Instead of painting fissures and wounds into the heads 
of his 'personae', he now modelled them directly, giving them intense physical presence. 
This hyper-naturalistic technique ('A brilliant illusionist', one critic said of Tucker in New 
York) became central to his work, and, in 1957 he produced a small purplish-brown head, 
silhouetted against a flat plain of Australian saltbush—an unconscious recollection which 
liberated the image at last. For the first time. Tucker had arrived, via surrealism, into the rich 
field of metamorphic imagery. The head was itself a landscape.' 

Yes, the head was itself a landscape. And it is the landscape in many forms that dominates 
Australian painting. With Russell Drysdale it is several landscapes linked together in the 
imagination to create a composite that vibrates with harmony of form and color. With Olsen 
it is the landscape abstracted away to a mere caterpillar scrawl that provides his color 
poems in the 'You Beaut Country' series and in his dynamic tapestries. Nolan sees the 
landscape through Kelly's mask, or framing Mrs. Fraser like a prison. His vision of the 
Australian scene ranges from the eroded patterns of the Musgraves to the sharp, spiky 
grasslands of northwest Queensland. But his landscapes are rarely empty. There is always 
a human figure to break the terror of loneliness. This is the Nolan theme, man against his 
environment; at Gallipoli, in the Simpson Desert or in Antarctica, in Arnhem Land, or in 
the misty valleys of Greece there appears the immutable human spirit expressed in some 
buoyant, floating, physical presence. 

In the paintings of Clifton Pugh the landscape is moulded into sharp patterns from a chaos 
of grass, rocks, trees, and his stylized animals and birds provide a dramatic counterpoint. 

Melbourne painter, Fred Williams, arbitrarily assembles the serried ranks of tree trunks 
into an organic image, or forms semi-abstracts out of decimated scrublands. 

Richard Crichton twists and moulds the rocks and hills into iconographic shapes that 
stand like sentinels in a barren land. 

Robert Juniper dominates the landscape with sculpturesque flora, stressing the life 
rather than the source in his heavily textured works. 

Lawrence Daws paints the landscape realistically then overhangs it with timeless symbols 
that suggest the human mysteries. 


But everywhere the landscape, and primarily the northern landscape, is inescapably at the 
creative centre. It is a kind of primeval threat that has entered the artist's subconscious, and 
seemingly returns to dominate the vision of this young race in a lonely continent. 


By the late 50's the whole Australian art scene had changed. The lay public had become 
receptive to the new art forms; the art establishment enthusiastic. Competitions and art 
prizes multiplied. Councils, societies, business firms and even private individuals established 
prizes for nearly every kind of creative work imaginable. The Church established the Blake 
Christus Prize for painting with a religious theme; Helena Rubinstein a prize in the form of a 
2-year travelling scholarship abroad; an industrial group the Transfield Prize for the best work 
in a selected medium, and many more, all coveted and competed for by artists all over the 
country. Under these stable and relatively prosperous conditions the old resentments faded 
and a new rapport developed between painter and public. 

Word of the changed climate reached the expatriate artists abroad and many came back. 
Tucker returned to Melbourne in 1960 after twelve years of absence, to be followed by 
Blackman, James, Daws, and later Whiteley and others. 



HAROLD E. MERTZ {left), AND KYM BONYTHON WELL KNOWN AUSTRALIAN COLLECTOR AND 
ART GALLERY DIRECTOR WHO ACTED AS ADVISER IN FORMING THE COLLECTION. 


The returning painters found that 
times had changed. The social 
realism of Noel Counihan was now 
respectable. The surrealism of James 
Gleeson had matured into a strange 
lyricism that suggested a psycho¬ 
logical compromise. John Passmore 
and the late Godfrey Miller had 
joined Dobell as the 'old masters' of 
Australian painting. Recluse Ian 
Fairweather was having a revival 
and was back at work on his 
calligraphic canvases. 

Retrospectives had come into 
vogue. Arthur Boyd was honored in 
1963 with a major showing of his 
work from his earliest period; 
Drysdale in 1960; Dobell in 1964, 
Daws in 1966. 

New faces had found room at the 
top. Among them was Leonard 
French, whose series of enamels 
based on the martyrdom of Jesuit 
Edmund Campion were meticu¬ 
lously painted layer by layer on 
hessian over board, and glowed with 
the richness of a Byzantine frieze. 
John Coburn attracted critical atten¬ 
tion with the first of his hard-edge 
abstracts built up in vivid primary 
colors. Thomas Gleghorn had begun 
to exhibit his expressionistic works 
that were later to be included in 
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widely representative exhibitions of Australian art at Tokyo and Sao Paulo. 

A group of significant primitives had emerged; Irvine Homer whose evocations of his 
boyhood in the bush embodied all the elements of the Australian folk image; Henri Bastin, 
another bush painter, spent many years in remote parts of the continent which he recorded 
in minutely detailed canvases; Sam Byrne worked 50 years as a miner before beginning to 
paint his accurate impressions of the early years at the Barrier Mine; Pro Hart, also a miner 
at Broken Hill, created lightly satirical works based on religious and historical themes. 

Private collections were being formed. A small number of perceptive persons recognised 
early that the new direction of Australian art was valid and began buying examples of this 
new work. Among them were Norman Schureck, Kym Bonython, Tristan Buesst, John 
Reed, who later established the Museum of Modern Art, Melbourne, and others. 



RUSSELL DRYSDALE, ONE OF THE FIRST AUSTRALIAN PAINTERS TO DISCOVER AND EXPLOIT THE COLOUR AND FORMS OF THE 'CENTRE'. HAS 
BEEN A MAJOR INFLUENCE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANY OF THE YOUNGER SCHOOL OF FIGURATIVE PAINTERS. 
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The policy of the National 
Galleries had changed too and pur¬ 
chases of works by contemporary 
Australian painters had increased 
significantly. It had become only 
too obvious to some of the gallery 
boards that what had happened in 
France years before could happen in 
Australia—that unless they acquired 
top examples of the current work 
early their galleries could later 
be without a significant major 
painting by Boyd, Nolan, Tucker, 
Williams, French, Whiteley, and 
many more—and the public in 
1970 might well find only minor 
indications of the exciting artistic 
upsurge of the post-war era. The 
rush to rectify this situation brought 
an unexpected additional recog¬ 
nition and prosperity to the returning 
expatriates. 

The wheel was nearing full turn 
for the painters who had endured 
the isolation and indifference of 
the 30's. 

The 1937 rebels are now the 
respected 'masters' of the art hier¬ 
archy. Dobell, Passmore, Fair- 
weather, are at the peak of their 
painting power. Boyd, Tucker, 
Drysdale, Nolan, are in the middle 
period of what, among painters, are 
considered the productive years. 
Their works command high prices 
and are eagerly sought by galleries, 
collectors and commercial organisations all over the country. 

Now a new generation of painters born just before World War II has arrived. To these the 
struggles of the breakaway years are unknown. There are no restrictions to stifle their 
creative ideas, and there is a sympathetic audience for even their most experimental concepts. 
Among these younger painters are Gareth Sansom, Jan Senbergs, Kenneth Reinhard, Kevin 
Connor, Rodney Milgate, Andrew Sibley, Emanuel Raft and Richard Crichton, all of whom 
show much promise. They can draw on the whole world's traditions as well as their own. They 
live and work in cities that are almost as sophisticated as London, Paris, New York. Travel is 
easy and they travel, but they return. There are no significant reasons for staying away except 
for further study. Their devotees are at home, waiting. They not only have a reasonably wide 
clientele and find a ready market for their work, but many of them hold teaching posts as well. 

Australia has its art historians in Bernard Smith and Joseph Burke; its art critics in Robert 
Hughes, James Gleeson, Alan McCulloch, Elwyn Lynn, who are widely read by a national 
audience. It has too, many of the fringe activities and societies found in sophisticated art 


LAWRENCE DAWS WENT TO ITALY ON A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP IN 1957. HAS SINCE 
DEVELOPED AS A PAINTER OF INDIGENOUS THEMES WITH SYMBOLIC OVERTONES. 
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ALBERT TUCKER , ONE OF THE PAINTERS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE FORMATION OF THE CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY OF AUSTRALIA IN 1937. 
LATER HE SPENT 12 YEARS ABROAD STUDYING THE IDEAS AND TECHNIQUES OF THE EUROPEAN MODERNS. 


establishments everywhere, like the 'Friends of the Gallery' societies, a Contemporary Art 
Society, a Royal Art Society, a Society of Sculptors, which hold functions to raise monies 
for purchase of paintings, organise exhibitions, establish art classes, and present symposia 
on art subjects to members and lay groups. 

In the last decade commercial galleries have sprung up in all the cities, providing an 
effective outlet for paintings and all kinds of art. Almost any painter can now mount an 
exhibition at a city gallery and present his work to a wide section of the public. 

Books are now being published regularly covering the works of Australian artists (see 
bibliography) and this further endorsement has added prestige to both the artist and the arts. 
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Today there are no longer any barriers to artistic expression in Australia. There is an 
audience for almost every form of creative activity, no matter how odd or unlikely it may be. 

In retrospect, the public resistance of the 30's to all forms of creative painting ultimately 
began the revolution among Australian artists that ended in a final breakaway from borrowed 
English and French traditions. 

During this period there was a sense of urgency that spread from group to group and set 
the mood for all the events that followed. The battle for artistic freedom had to be won. 
The painters of the 30's understood this. But, more important, they understood instinctively 
that it was a battle for survival and that their very existence as artists was in jeopardy if they 
failed. Some fought at home, others in Europe. 

That they were successful is evident from the fact that in the short span of a single 
generation Australia was brought into tune with the artistic creativity of its time. It was a 
minor renaissance and it happened Down Under. 


Ross K. Luck 
Adelaide, 1966 
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sources of historical material 
used by the australian painters 


Australian painters have dipped deeply into 'historical situations' for the pure 'folk image' 
that, in a sense, provides a substitute for the lack of tradition in the nation's art. The desire 
for grass-roots, for identification with an heroic era has motivated this distortion of near¬ 
contemporary figures into legendary shapes that suggest the distant past. 

Nolan's 'Kelly' for instance, has become a timeless symbol of the lost soul, dogged by 
destiny, and living out his pre-determined span as a mere pattern against the landscape. 
Tucker's explorer figures rise out of the land and the rivers, and are part of human history 
as well as part of the earth. They are maps; they are also plains, mountains and rivers; 
and they are symbols of people who lived almost in our own time. 

Conversely Nolan makes the legend of 'Leda and the Swan' seem fresh, new, and urgent. 
This extension of Australian history into the past and updating of ancient history is one of 
many subconscious reactions against a lack of creative tradition. It can be seen too in the 
works of Arthur Boyd, in the mythical beasts that float, ramble, and copulate against 
conventional backgrounds of mallee and the frothy streams of the Warrandyte hills. It can 
be seen too in the iconography of Crichton, and in the symbols of French and Daws. It is 
everywhere in Australian painting and receives its stimulus from the surprise with which 
the antipodean artist still views this alien landscape. The shock of recognition rather than 
the quiet feeling of acceptance triggers this myth-making urge into action. 

The short span of colonial history hardly provides a lavish source of historical detail. The 
Ned Kelly period is probably the most dramatic and evocative. Sidney Nolan made it his 
special area from 1945-47, and has continued to produce works that stem directly from this 
experience. 

Ned Kelly, member of a trouble-making Irish immigrant family, turned bushranger after 
serving a short term for horse-stealing. Forming a gang with his brother Dan and two 
friends he operated in an area around Glenrowan, Victoria, in the 1870's. 

In their first encounter with the law at the Battle of Stringybark Creek, three policemen 
were shot dead. The gang were declared outlaws by the authorities and could be shot 
dead on sight, by anyone brave enough to try. 

During a layup in the bush after one of their many sorties, Kelly and his gang designed 
themselves crude suits of armour weighing enough to severely restrict their movements. This 
curious regalia gave Kelly great confidence and may have indirectly hastened his death. 

After a series of daring and successful bank robberies the gang were finally cornered in a 
hotel at Glenrowan. The resultant battle with up to 50 police and the final confrontation of 
his attackers by Kelly in this incredible suit of armour have a special place in Australian 
history. Kelly was finally wounded, tried, and hanged. 

Basically Kelly was a thug, but a rather engaging one. He became something of a martyr 
by waiting while the police brought up reinforcements then fighting it out against hopeless 
odds. In addition, a manifesto he had printed while holding the printer at gunpoint, revealed 
him as something of a visionary, fighting against tyranny and social injustice. 

Although all members of the gang had breastplates, only Kelly wore the steel mask 
which was cylindrical in shape and supported on the shoulders. 

Nolan has abstracted the figure of Kelly to a point where only the armour exists, as two 
flat, oblong boxes with a square slot for the mask. The peculiar felicity of this design 
becomes obvious as the series develops and raises a sense of wonder at the simplicity of 
every great creative idea. 


The explorer themes of Albert Tucker and David Boyd are drawn from a more reputable 
source—the journeys of the early pioneers in their attempts to define an unknown continent. 

Burke and Wills attempted to cross the continent from south to north and return. The 
journey to the Gulf of Carpentaria was successful, but on the backward journey they died 
through a series of tragic misunderstandings. The journey north was a saga of endurance 
and heroism and details of their struggle through some of the most untenable country on 
earth are part of the heritage of colonial history. 

Tucker based several important paintings on the history of another noted explorer, 
Leichhardt, who vanished on a journey to find a northwest route from Brisbane to the coast. 
David Boyd selected material for works from the history of Tasmanian colonisation, the 
extermination of the aborigines, and the finding of the sole survivor, Truganini. 

The 'Mrs. Fraser' series of Nolan derives from a curious story that has its place in colonial 
records. Mrs. Fraser, a Scot, who was on her way to Australia was the sole survivor of a 
shipwreck off the Queensland coast. 

She was befriended by the aborigines and lived as a member of a tribe for many months. 
A convict named Bracefell who had deserted from a property on the coast, and himself had 
found refuge among the natives, discovered Mrs. Fraser during contact with her tribe. 
She was naked and distraught and sought his help in escaping. Bracefell promised to lead 
her to the nearest settlement if she would intercede for him and attempt to obtain a pardon 
from the Governor. She agreed. 

But at the first sight of civilisation she turned on Bracefell and threatened to denounce 
him if he did not immediately escape into the bush. The unfortunate convict was forced to 
return to the harsh life among tribal aborigines. 

Colin Maclnnes says of the 'Mrs. Fraser' series, "This 'betrayal theme'—in which the 
traitress is portrayed naked in grotesque postures, and the stripes of her saviour's convict 
dress in skeletonic bars—is evidently one that pre-occupies the artist since he returned to it 
again in 1957. Of what can these potent pictures be the allegory ? Possibly of some personal 
conception of an essential factor of the man-woman relationship (as if Bracefell and Mrs. 
Fraser were an Adam and Eve in a latter-day and rather terrible Eden). Certainly a reminder 
too, that primitive Australian life re-created, for Europeans, the conditions that tested the 
real quality of their acquired and confident culture." 

While these are the most significant sources of historical material used by the Australian 
painters, there are many minor ones. But finally they are simply 'points of departure', the 
bases for imaginative flights into a wide range of aesthetic ideas. At a certain point they lose 
their nationalistic flavour and become universal folk images, visually satisfying without 
reference to the story they tell and running like a thread through the art of the nation. 


R.K.L. 
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1. ARTHUR BOYD 
Mourning Bride, 1957 
Oil, 48 by 66 ins. 



2. ARTHUR BOYD 
Kneeling Figure. 1 963 
Ceramic Tile, by 20^ ins. 


3. ARTHUR BOYD 
Bride beside Pool, 1963 
Pastel, 18 by 24 ins. 
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8. SIR WILLIAM DOBELL 
Trapping the Flying Fox, New Guinea, 1964 
Oil, by 12 ins. 


9. SIR WILLIAM DOBELL 
Romping in the Rain, Viet. 1964 
Oil, 9j by 11* ins. 


10. SIR WILLIAM DOBELL 
Flood Rains. Saigon. 1966 
Oil, 8i by 11 i ins. 
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11. SIR WILLIAM DOBELL 
Woman at Trash Bin, 1 966 
Oil, 7i by 12| ins. 
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12. SIR WILLIAM DOBELL 
Study for Self Portrait, 1 966 
Oil, 9 by 14£ ins. 



















16. SIDNEY NOLAN 
Death of Constable Scanlon, 1954 
Oil, 36 by 48 ins. 
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23. RUSSELL DRYSDALE 
The Ruins, Lake Callabonna, 1965 
Oil, 29 by 39 ins. 
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24. RUSSELL DRYSDALE 
Brandy John, 1965 
Oil, 29i by 23i ins. 



25. RUSSELL DRYSDALE 
Rabbiters' Camp at Tilcha, 1 965 
Oil, 391-by 49i 
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26. RUSSELL DRYSDALE 
Half Caste Woman, 1961 
Oil, 29 by 23 ins. 


27. RUSSELL DRYSDALE 
Billy Grace at Cattle Creek, 1 966 
Oil, 29 by 49 ins. 
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31. CLIFTON PUGH 
Marking the Bulls, 1964 
Oil, 48 by 36 ins. 


32. CLIFTON PUGH 
Marlene, 1 960 
Oil, 48 by 36 ins. 



33. CLIFTON PUGH 
Memory of a Feral Cat, 1960 
Oil, 36 by 54 ins. 
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34. CLIFTON PUGH 
Depredations of a Wild Dog. 1956 
Oil, 36 by 45 ins. 



35. CLIFTON PUGH 
Scrub Turkeys, 1964 
Oil, 35i by 47i ins. 
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36. ROGER KEMP 
St. Francis and the Birds, 
Oil, 72 by 48 ins. 



37. RODNEY MILGATE 
Credenda, 1 964 
Enamels, 72 by 162 ins. 
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42. ALBERT TUCKER 
The Last Days of Leichhardt, 1964 
Oil, 48 by 60 ins. 



43. ALBERT TUCKER 
Tree Trunks, 1 964 
Oil. 36 by 48 ins. 
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45. LEONARD HESSING 
Venus on Landscape, 1961 
Polyvinyl acetate, 50 by 47 ins. 


44. LEONARD HESSING 
Narrenschiff, 1 964 
Oil, 54 by 48 ins. 
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46. HENRY SALKAUSKAS 
Dark Movement, 1965 
Gouache, 40 by 6 O 5 ins. 





47. DONALD LAYCOCK 
Gilgamesh, 1 962 
Oil, 72 by 48 ins. 



48. MICHAEL SHAW 
Elke Triptych. 1965 
Oil, 40 by 78 ins. 
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57. FRANK HODGKINSON 
Drifting Form, 1 964 
Gouache, 39 by 29 ins. 


56. FRANK HODGKINSON 
Mutinous Substance, 1963 
Polyvinyl acetate, 48 by 36 ins. 


55. FRANK HODGKINSON 
The Magic Christian, 1965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 77 by 90 ins. 




58. LAWRENCE DAWS 
Incident at Anakie VII, 1965 
Oil and collage, 63 by 63 ins. 
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60. LAWRENCE DAWS 
Mandala IV, 1962 
Oil, 63 by 54 ins. 
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65. LOUIS JAMES 
Don't Walk, 1966 
Oil, 72 by 50 ins. 


66 . LOUIS JAMES 
Red Night, 1962 
Oil, 39^ by 49^ ins. 


67. LOUIS JAMES 
Aerial. 1 965 
Gouache, 31 by 25 ins. 
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71. DARYL HILL 
Billabong, 1964 
Watercolor, 10 by 29 ins 


69. JON MOLVIG 
Ballad of a Dead Stockman, 1 959 
Oil, 29i by 39i ins. 


70. JON MOLVIG 
The Lovers, 1 955 
Oil. 84 by 48 ins. 


68 . JON MOLVIG 
Head of Madman, 1957 
Oil, 29i by 22i j ns . 
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72. GODFREY MILLER 
Trees in Quarry, 1952-56 
Oil, 18 by 24 ins. 



73. UDO SELLBACH 
Painting, 1964 

Polyvinyl acetate, 54 by 54 ins. 


74. JAN SENBERGS 
Night Travellers, 1964 
Enamels, 48 by 60 ins. 
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76. BRETT WHITELEY 
Christie and Cathleen Maloney, 1964 
Charcoal, 63 by 60 ins. 



77. BRETT WHITELEY 
The Boxing Match, 1965 
Oil, 84i by 941 j ns . 
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78. BRETT WHITELEY 
Cheetah in Rillington Place, 1964 
Oil. 81 by 72 ins. 










79. BRETT WHITELEY 
Head of Christie, 1964 
Oil, 26 by 24 ins. 


80. JAMES GLEESON 
Odysseus, Panel of 8, 1964 
Enamel, 21 by 36 ins. 
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81 . JOHN BRACK 
Nude in Red Room, 1965 
Oil, 38 by 50 ins. 



83. JOHN BRACK 
Self Portrait, 1 955 
Oil, 31 by 18 ins. 


82. JOHN BRACK 
Artificial Limbmaker's Shop, 1963 
Oil. 40 by 48 ins. 
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84. IAN FAIRWEATHER 
Performing Elephants, 1964 
Oil, 285 by 38 ins. 


85. IAN FAIRWEATHER 
Chi-tien goes Begging, 1964 
Oil, 35 by 59 ins. 
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88 . ANTHONY WOODS 
My World, 1964 
Oil, 55 by 67 ins. 


89. ROBERT GRIEVE 
Grampians Landscape, 1964 
Oil, 27 by 46 ins. 


90. ROY DE MAISTRE 
Triptych, 1 959 
Gouache, 11 by 16 ins. 





















92. EVA KUBBOS 
Dark Summer, 1964 
Gouache, 40 by 30 ins. 


91. SYDNEY BALL 
Diagonal No. 1, 1 965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 60 by 60 ins 


93. KENNETH REINHARD 
The Seance, 1964 
Oil, 48 by 60 ins. 
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94. RICHARD CRICHTON 
Sentinel, 1 964 

Polyvinyl acetate, 60 by 72 ins. 



95. STANISLAUS RAPOTEC 
Approaching Wilcannia II, 1965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 48 by 63 ins. 
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96. CHARLES REDDINGTON 
Season in Hell, 1 964 
Oil, 54 by 48 ins 


97. CHARLES REDDINGTON 
Skies in My Eyes. 1962 
Oil. 65 by 55 ins. 


99. ERIC SMITH 
Portrait of Leonard Hessing, 1964 
Oil, 62£ by 45 ins. 


98. JAMES CANT 
Dry Grasses, 1 964 
Oil, 26 by 44 ins. 
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107. MICHAEL SHANNON 
Evening in Toorak Road, 1966 
Oil, 58 by 59 ins. 


105. DAVID BOYD 
King Found, 1 958 
Oil, 47i by 53i ins. 


106. GARETH SANSOM 
Transvestite Seeker, 1965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 45 by 45 ins. 
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108. THOMAS GLEGHORN 
Ikon. 1965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 78 by 70 ins. 



109. THOMAS GLEGHORN 
Death of Antonito El Camborio, 1964 
Polyvinyl acetate, 48 by 48 ins. 


110. ANDREW SIBLEY 
Indecision, 1 962 
Polyvinyl acetate, 53 by 47 ins. 
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118. DONALD FRIEND 
The Puppets, 1965 
Gouache, 31 ^ by 22 \ ins. 


119. CARL PLATE 
Segments on Yellow, 1964 
Polyvinyl acetate, 35^ by 53i ins. 


117. EMANUEL RAFT 
Playground, 1 964 

Polyvinyl acetate and collage, 55 by 55 ins. 
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120. JOHN COBURN 
Canticle of the Sun, 1965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 64 by 60 ins. 


122. ROBERT BOYNES 
Nocturnal Room. 1966 
Polyvinyl acetate, 51 by 52 ins. 


121. JOHN COBURN 
Betrayal, 1 963 

Polyvinyl acetate, 65 by 54 ins. 
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128. DUSAN MAREK 
Scientific Priest, 1965 
Oil, 30 by 22 ins. 


127. GIL JAMIESON 
Night Riders, 1965 
Oil. 48 by 60 ins. 


125. BRIAN SEIDEL 
Winterset, 1965 
Oil, 56 by 58^ ins. 


126. NEVILLE MATTHEWS 
Untitled '64, 1964 
Polyvinyl acetate, 54^ by 49 ins. 
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129. PETER UPWARD 
Sun in Libra, 1 965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 69 by 51 ins. 



130. DICK WATKINS 
Slue, 1966 
Oil, 63 by 63 ins. 



132. ANTHONY McGILLICK 
Chevron, 1965 
Oil and collage, 84 by 60 ins. 


131. GUY GREY-SMITH 
Murchison Ruins, 1964 
Oil, 42 by 6 O 5 ins. 
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135. JOHN PERCEVAL 
Kicking Heels, 1961 
Oil. 26i by 1 65 ins. 


133. JOHN PERCEVAL 
Kathy in Flowers, 1963 
Oil, 33 by 37 ins. 


134. JOHN PERCEVAL 
Scudding Swans, 1959 
Oil, 35 by 47 ins. 
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136. JEFFREY SMART 
Steps. Palma. 1 965 
Oil. 24i by 30i ins. 



137. SAM FULLBROOK 
Kimberley Sketch. 1965 
Oil. by 11 i ins. 


138. MAX FEUERRING 
Landscape, 1965 
Polyvinyl acetate, 24 by 30 ins. 
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139. SALI HERMAN 

Aboriginal Burial Grounds, Melville Island I, 1960 
Oil, 40 by 54 ins. 



140. MICHAEL K M IT 
Rhythm Fragments, 1964 
Oil, 32 by 48 ins. 


141. RAY CROOKE 
Thursday Island, 1963 
Oil. 23^ by 35£ ins. 
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biographical notes 


AN NO IS, Len. Born 1906 in Melbourne. Died 
1966. Studied at the National Gallery Schools. 
Won numerous major awards, and is represented 
in all State and provincial galleries. Specialised in 
water colours. 

BALL, Sydney. Born 1933, Adelaide. Studied at 
the South Australian, School of Art. Awarded 
U.S.A. Ford Foundation Scholarship, and con¬ 
tinued studies at the Pratt Graphic Centre, New 
York. Winner of the Waratah $2,000 Invitation 
Award, Sydney, 1965. Has held one-man shows 
in Melbourne, Sydney, and New York. 

BASTIN, Henri. Born 1896, Belgium. Genuine 
primitive. Has spent years in the outback of 
Western Australia and Queensland. Represented 
in all Australian National galleries and in many 
notable collections, both at home and abroad. 

BILU, Asher. Born 1936, Tel Aviv. Self-taught 
painter. Represented in the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art and Design, Melbourne, 
and the Commonwealth Collection. One man 
shows Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, London. 

BLACKMAN, Charles. Born 1928, Sydney. 
Studied privately. In 1960 was awarded the 
Helena Rubinstein Travelling Art Scholarship. 
Was included in official Australian exhibitions at 
the Tate and Whitechapel, London; and the 
Paris Biennale des Jeunes Artistes. Represented 
in all Australian National galleries, and the 
National Museum of Modern Art, Paris. After 
4 years in London, returned to Australia in 1966. 

BOYD, Arthur. Born 1920, Melbourne. Member 
of the celebrated Boyd family of painters, sculp¬ 
tors, writers, potters. Included in loan exhibitions 
to London, Canada, and Geneva, and was selected 
with Sir Arthur Streeton to represent Australia at 
the 1958 Venice Biennale. Works in oils, graphics, 
and ceramics. Boyd is at present in London where 
he has held several outstanding one-man shows. 
Represented in all Australian galleries and many 
major galleries overseas. 

BOYD, David. Born 1924, Melbourne. Brother of 
Arthur Boyd. Studied painting, sculpture and 


ceramics at the National Gallery School. Began 
his career as a potter and since has turned to 
painting. Continued his studies overseas from 
1950-5 and has held one-man exhibitions of 
sculpture, painting, and pottery. Represented in 
the Queensland National Gallery and the National 
Gallery of Victoria as well as the Commonwealth 
Collection. 

B O Y N E S, Robert. Born 1942, Adelaide. Studied 
at the South Australian School of Art. At present 
a lecturer at the Adelaide Teachers' College. Has 
held one-man shows in Adelaide and Sydney and 
is represented in the South Australian National 
Gallery. 

BRACK, John. Born 1920, Melbourne. Studied 
painting at the National Gallery Schools. Taught 
painting at Melbourne Grammar and has been 
included in several official Australian overseas 
exhibitions. Represented in most National galler¬ 
ies. At present head of National Gallery Schools, 
Melbourne. 

BYRNE, Sam. Born 1883, Barossa. Began 
painting at 70 years of age, several years after his 
retirement as a miner at Broken Hill. A genuine 
primitive, Byrne is represented in provincial 
galleries at Broken Hill, Mildura, in the National 
Art Gallery of New South Wales, and Phoenix 
City Gallery, Arizona. 

CANT, James. Born 1911, Melbourne. Studied 
at the National Gallery School and the Julian 
Ashton School, Sydney, and later at the Central 
School of Arts, London. Travelled widely in Europe 
from 1934 to 1955. Exhibited in numerous mixed 
exhibitions in Europe and America. Represented 
in most State galleries as well as Commonwealth 
Collection. 

COBURN, John. Born 1925, Ingham, Queens¬ 
land. Studied at the East Sydney Technical College 
where he is at present a teacher. In 1960 he won 
the Blake Prize for Religious Art. Exhibited with 
the Whitechapel Exhibition of Australian painters 
in London in 1961. Represented in all major 
galleries in the Commonwealth. 


Biographical Notes (continued) 


CONNOR, Kevin. Born 1932, Sydney. Spent 
several years studying in England and America. 
Returned to Australia and won several major art 
prizes. Has recently returned to Europe for a 
further course of study. Represented in the State 
galleries of Victoria, New South Wales, and 
Tasmania, and the Newcastle City Art Gallery. 

COUNI HAN, Noel. Born 1913, Melbourne. 
Studied at the Sydney Art School. Has been 
closely associated since 1931 with the working 
class movement and the press. Travelled and 
worked abroad from 1949-52. Has won many 
awards including first prize in the 'Australia at 
War' Exhibition in 1945. Represented in all 
State galleries. 

CRAWFORD, Leonard. Born 1920, Melbourne. 
Studied painting under Mary Cockburn Mercer 
and overseas. Represented in most State galleries. 

CRICHTON, Richard. Born 1935, Melbourne. 
Studied at the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology where he later became a teacher. 
Resigned in 1965 to devote full time to painting. 

CROOKE, Ray. Born 1922, Auburn, Victoria. 
Studied at the Swinburne Technical College. Has 
spent most of the post-war period painting among 
the islands of northern Queensland. Represented 
in most State galleries and Commonwealth 
Collection. 

DAWS, Lawrence. Born 1927, Adelaide. Studied 
at the Melbourne National Gallery Schools. 
Winner of many major art prizes. Daws gained an 
Italian scholarship in 1957 and spent several 
years studying in Italy and Europe. Included in 
the Tate and Whitechapel exhibitions of Australian 
paintings in London. Represented in all Australian 
National galleries. 

DICKERSON, Robert. Born 1924, Sydney. 
Became interested in art while in the Air Force in 
1942. Largely self-taught. Included in the 
Whitechapel and Tate Exhibitions in London, also 
Sao Paulo Biennale. Represented in most 
Australian galleries. 

DOBELL, Sir William. Born 1899, Newcastle. 
Studied at the Julian Ashton School in Sydney. 
Won the N.S.W. Travelling Art Scholarship in 
1929 and spent 10 years studying abroad in 
London, and The Hague. Exhibited at the Royal 


Academy, London, in 1933. In 1943 was com¬ 
missioned to paint the war activities of the Allied 
Works Council. Concentrated on portraits for 
many years and painted the famous 'caricature' 
of Joshua Smith (see text) which caused a 
national furore. Has painted two covers for Time 
magazine, and has won Australia's major prize 
for portraiture on many occasions. Was knighted 
for his long and dedicated career as a painter in 
the 1966 Queen's Birthday Honours. Has been 
honoured by several retrospective exhibitions. 

DRYSDALE, Russell. Born 1912, in England. 
Came to Australia as a child and studied under 
George Bell, Melbourne. Continued his studies 
abroad at the Grosvenor School, London and 
La Grande Chaumiere, Paris. Settled in Sydney in 
1940, and began his celebrated outback series. 
Has exhibited in England, France, Italy, and 
America and was one of three Australian painters 
(with Dobell and Nolan) to represent Australia at 
the 1954 Venice Biennale. Represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Tate 
Gallery, London, and all Australian State galleries. 

FAIRWEATHER, Ian. Born 1890, Scotland. 
Came to Australia in 1942 after studying at the 
Slade School, London. Made world headlines by 
drifting in a 6 ft. raft across the Timor from Darwin. 
Lived for many years on an island off the Queens¬ 
land coast. Represented in the Tate Gallery, 
London, and all Australian State galleries. A 
Retrospective Exhibition toured Australia 1965-66. 

FEUERRING, Maximilian. Born 1896, Lvov. 
Studied in Berlin, Rome, Paris, and Warsaw. 
Came to Australia after World War II and settled 
in Sydney. Represented in many Australian State 
galleries. 

FRENCH, Leonard. Born 1928, Melbourne. 
Studied at the Royal Melbourne Technical College 
and first exhibited in 1949. Travelled through 
Europe on a study tour, and later in Indonesia, 
India, China, and Japan on a travelling scholar¬ 
ship. In 1962 his series of paintings on the death 
and martyrdom of Edmund Campion was pub¬ 
lished, in book form. Included in all Australian 
travelling exhibitions. Represented in the Hamilton 
Art Centre, Canada, Worcester Art Museum, 
Massachusetts, and all Australian State galleries. 


Biographical Notes (continued) 

FRIEND, Donald. Born 1915, Sydney. Studied 
at Westminster School, London. Became an 
official Australian War Artist during World War II. 
Has had several one-man exhibitions in London 
and is the author of several books. Represented 
in all Australian State galleries. 

FULLBROOK, Sam. Born 1922, Sydney. 
Studied at the National Gallery Schools, 
Melbourne. Represented in several State galleries. 

G L E ES 0 N, James. Born 1915, Sydney. Studied 
painting at the East Sydney Technical College 
and was an inaugural member of the Contempor¬ 
ary Art Society of Australia. Continued his studies 
in England, France, Italy, and held a one-man 
show at the London Galleries in 1949. Now art 
critic for the 'Sydney Sun', he is represented in all 
Australian State galleries. 

GLEGHORN, Thomas. Born 1925, England. 
Came to Australia as a child. Studied painting 
under the direction of William Dobell. Has won 
many major art prizes including the Blake 
Christus award. Exhibited in the 2nd. Print 
Biennale, Tokyo, and the Sao Paulo Biennale. 
Represented in most Australian State galleries. 

GREY-SMITH, Guy. Born 1916, Wagin, 
Western Australia. Spent four years in a prisoner- 
of-war camp during World War II and was 
repatriated to England where he studied painting 
at the Chelsea School of Art. Later he returned to 
Australia and has held one-man shows in Perth, 
Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney. Represented 
in most State galleries. 

GRIEVE, Robert. Born 1924, Melbourne. Studied 
lithography under Henry Trivick in London. 
Included in Print Biennale in Tokyo and later 
exhibited at the Konohana Gallery, Tokyo. Works 
in lithography, watercolour and oils, and is 
represented in most State galleries. 

HART, Kevin (Pro.) Born 1928, Broken Hill, 
N.S.W. A miner who is self-taught, he began 
painting local landscapes at an early age. Has had 
several one-man shows in Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney. Included in the Commonwealth 
Collection. 

HERMAN, Sali. Born 1898, Switzerland. Studied 
at private art schools and at the Zurich Technical 


School. Came to Australia in 1936 and was a 
foundation member of the Contemporary Art 
Society and an official War Artist. Has won 
many art awards and is represented in all 
National galleries. 

H E S SI N G, Leonard. Born 1931, Austria. Studied 
with Fernand Leger, Paris. Studied architecture 
in Sydney as a young man, and then travelled 
extensively overseas. Represented in most State 
galleries. 

HICK, Jacqueline. Born 1920, Adelaide. Studied 
at the South Australian School of Arts and later 
at the London Central School of Art. On her 
return became an art teacher and engaged in the 
printing of textiles. Has won many of Australia's 
major art prizes and is represented in all State and 
provincial galleries. 

HILL, Daryl. Born 1930, Victoria. Studied at the 
Academie Ranson, Paris, under Singier and his 
colleagues. Then to London where he was 
assistant to Henry Moore for several years. First 
one-man show at the Obelisk Gallery, London, 
and was selected to show in the Exhibition of 
Living Art, Dublin. Represented in public and 
private collections in Europe, America and 
Australia. 

HODGKINS ON, Frank. Born 1919, Sydney. 
Studied at the Royal Art Society and East Sydney 
Technical College. Continued studies in England, 
France, Italy and Spain. After his return to 
Australia was awarded the first Helena Rubinstein 
Scholarship 1958. Has since settled in Majorca 
and exhibited mainly in Europe. Represented in 
principal Australian State galleries. 

HOMER, Irvine. Born 1919, New Lambton 
N.S.W. Genuine primitive, and paints tender 
evocations of his boyhood in the bush. Repre¬ 
sented in the National Collection, Australian 
Embassy, Tokyo, and provincial galleries. 

JAMES, Louis. Born 1920, Adelaide. Studied 
as a draughtsman but turned to painting in 1946. 
Held several successful one-man exhibitions. 
Went to London to continue his studies and 
stayed for 15 years. Has exhibited in England, 
Belgium and the U.S.A. Represented in major 
Australian galleries and in numerous English public 
collections. 


Biographical Notes (continued) 

JAMIESON, Gil. Born Queensland, 1926. 
Studied at the Brisbane Central Technical College. 
First one-man exhibition in Melbourne 1958. Has 
since exhibited widely in group shows. Repre¬ 
sented in several State and provincial galleries. 

JUNIPER, Robert. Born 1929, Merredin, W.A. 
Studied commercial art and industrial design at 
the Beckenham School of Art, Kent. Returned to 
Australia and held his first one-man show in 
1953. Continued to study painting and in 1958 
held an exhibition in San Francisco. Has had 
many commissions for murals on public buildings 
and is represented in most Australian State 
galleries. 

KEMP, Roger. Born 1908, Bendigo, Victoria. 
Studied at the Royal Melbourne Technical College 
and the National Gallery Schools. Joined the 
first group of Australian painters to experiment 
with the abstract. Represented in galleries 
throughout Australia. Winner Georges Invitation 
Prize 1966. 

KM IT, Michael. Born 1910, Western Ukraine. 
Graduated from the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Cracow, Poland. After coming to Australia he 
twice won the Blake Prize for Religious Art. 
Later spent many years painting in the United 
States. 

KUBBOS, Eva. Born Lithuania. Studied at 
Hochschule fur Angestande Kunst in Berlin. 
Came to Australia in 1953 and has exhibited in 
group shows in Melbourne and Sydney. 

LAYCOCK, Donald. Born 1929, Melbourne. 
Studied at National Gallery Schools, Melbourne. 
Participated in Pacific Loan Exhibition in U.S.A. 
Represented in several State galleries. 

LEWERS, Margo. Born 1908, Sydney. Studied 
under Desiderius Orbanand later went to London 
to the Central School of Arts. Began her career 
as a cadet artist on the 'Daily Telegraph'. Partici¬ 
pated in exhibitions of Australian contemporary 
painting in London, Paris and America. Has won 
many art prizes and is represented in several 
Australian galleries. 

LYNN, Elwyn. Born 1917, N.S.W. Had no 
formal art training. Commenced painting while 


taking B.A. degree at Sydney University and in 
1957 won three major art prizes. At present is art 
critic on the 'Bulletin'. 

McGILLICK, Anthony. Born 1941, Sydney. 
Studied at the Julian Ashton School and went 
overseas in 1961. Exhibited in London, Edinburgh, 
and on the Continent. Returned to Australia 1965. 

DE MAI ST RE, Roy. Born 1894, New South 
Wales. Won the Society of Artists Travelling 
Scholarship while studying in Sydney and went 
to Paris where he exhibited in the Salon of 1924. 
Held a one-man show in the Beaux Arts Gallery, 
London. Given retrospective exhibition at White¬ 
chapel Gallery, London. Represented in the Tate 
Gallery and the Art Gallery of N.S.W. 

MAREK, Dusan. Born 1926, Czechoslovakia. 
Studied under Professor Tichy, Academy of Arts, 
Prague. Also interested in film-making, and has 
had films exhibited at Film Festivals both here 
and overseas. 

MATTHEWS, Neville. Born 1930, Townsville, 
Queensland. Studied at the Central Technical 
College, Brisbane. Left Australia for Europe, 1966. 

M I LG ATE, Rodney. Born 1934, Sydney. Studied 
painting at the East Sydney Technical School 
where he is now a lecturer. Represented in the 
Art Gallery of New South Wales. Winner 1966 
Blake Prize for Religious Art. 

MILLER, Godfrey. Born 1893, Wellington, New 
Zealand. Died May, 1964. Studied privately until 
after World War I, when he was repatriated after 
fighting at Gallipoli. Sailed for Europe in 1929 
and studied drawing and sculpture at the Slade 
School, London. Returned to Australia and began 
a series of prismatic paintings many of which took 
several years to complete. Was honoured by a 
Memorial exhibition in 1965. 

MOLVIG, Jon. Born 1923, Newcastle. Studied 
painting at the East Sydney Technical College 
and later taught privately in Brisbane. Exhibited 
in Australian loan exhibitions to Canada and New 
Zealand. Represented in several Australian State 
galleries. 


Biographical Notes (continued) 


MORROW, Ross. Born 1932, Newcastle. First 
coached locally, then proceeded to the East 
Sydney Technical College. Has since travelled 
extensively. Held his first one-man exhibition in 
Sydney in 1961. 

NOLAN, Sidney. Born 1917. Melbourne. 
Studied silk-screen, lacquer, and glass painting 
techniques, and later studied painting at the 
National Gallery Schools. Created decor for 
ballet 'Icare' by Serge Lifar in 1942. Began his 
famous series based on the Ned Kelly legend 
which was later exhibited in Paris. Chosen to 
represent Australia at the Venice Biennale in 
1954. Nolan has since travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. Represented in all National 
galleries in Australia and at the Tate, London, and 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

OLSEN, John. Born 1928, Newcastle. Trained 
at the Julian Ashton School, Sydney. Continued 
his studies abroad under a grant by a private 
sponsor. Has since been in the vanguard of the 
abstract movement in Australia. Has recently 
turned to tapestry design. Represented in most 
State galleries. 

OSTOJA-KOTKOWSKI, Stanislaus. Born 
1922, Poland. Trained at the Academy of Arts, 
Dusseldorf and at the Melbourne National 
Gallery Schools. Prolific muralist, and experi¬ 
mental painter. Leading designer of stage decor 
and has developed new techniques of electronic 
painting. 

P ASS M ORE, John. Born 1904, Sydney. Began 
studying at the Julian Ashton School and com¬ 
pleted studies in England, France, Italy. Has 
rarely exhibited through his long career. Repre¬ 
sented in all State galleries. 

P E R C E V A L, John. Born 1923, Western Australia. 
Self-taught painter, potter, and sculptor in 
ceramics. Married Mary Boyd, sister of Arthur 
Boyd and absorbed influences of the Melbourne 
group. Represented in all State galleries and 
several overseas collections. 

PLATE, Carl. Born 1909, Perth. Began studies 
at the East Sydney Technical College. Travelled 
continuously for many years and supplemented 
studies at the Central School of Arts, London. 


Returned to Sydney in 1940 and established the 
Notanda Galleries. Held one-man exhibitions in 
London and Paris. 

PUGH, Clifton. Born 1924, Melbourne. Studied 
at the National Gallery Schools. Nature painter 
and portraitist, he has spent most of his life in a 
bush setting outside Melbourne. A volume of his 
work was recently published, and he is repre¬ 
sented in all State galleries. 

RAFT, Emanuel. Born 1938, Egypt. Studied at 
the Bisietta Art School, Sydney, and later under 
Luciano Minguzzi in Milan. Has won several 
major Australian art prizes, and has exhibited in 
all States. 

RAPOTEC, Stanislaus. Born 1913, Yugoslavia, 
where he studied at the University of Zagreb. 
Included in Australian travelling exhibitions to 
London, America and Brazil. Winner of many 
major art prizes including the Blake Prize for 
Religious Art. Represented in many State galleries 
and overseas collections. 

REES, Lloyd. Born 1895, Brisbane. Studied in 
Brisbane and Sydney and later in London and 
Rome. Has received many notable awards 
including the Commonwealth Jubilee Art Prize. 
Lectured on Art at the Sydney University and is 
represented in all State galleries. 

REDDINGTON, Charles. Born 1929, Chicago. 
Studied at the Art Institute of Chicago. Came to 
Adelaide in 1959 and taught painting at the S.A. 
School of Arts. Has won five major art prizes 
since 1963, and has been included in several 
Australian travelling exhibitions. 

REIN HARD, Kenneth. Born 1936, Sydney. 
Studied at the National Art School and turned to 
'op' and 'pop' art techniques. Has won several 
major prizes and is represented in the Art Gallery 
of N.S.W. 

ROSE, William. Born 1930, Sydney. Studied at 
the Newcastle Technical College. Was included 
in the Paris Biennale des Jeunes Artistes, also 
Australian exhibitions at the Tate and Whitechapel 
Galleries, London. Has since travelled and studied 
in Europe. Represented in most State galleries. 
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SALKAUSKAS, Henry. Born 1925, Kaunas, 
Lithuania. Came to Australia in 1949 after studying 
in Germany. Included in print Biennale in Tokyo, 
Ljubljana, and Lugarno. Mainly a watercolourist 
and printmaker, and has won many awards 
since 1960. 

SAN SOM, Gareth. Born 1939, Melbourne. 
Studied at the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology. First one-man show at the Argus 
Gallery in 1963. 

SEIDEL, Brian. Born 1929, Adelaide. Studied at 
the S.A. School of Arts where he is now a 
teacher. Gained a Fulbright scholarship to the 
U.S.A. in 1961, and studied etching under 
Mauricio Lasansky. Included in the print Biennale, 
Tokyo, 1964. Represented in several State 
galleries. 

SELLBACH, Udo. Born 1927, Cologne. Came 
to Australia after studying at the 'Kolner Werk- 
schulen', Germany. After establishing a print¬ 
making division at the S.A. School of Art he 
returned to Europe on a study tour. At present 
teaching at the Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology. 

S E N B E R G S, Jan. Born 1939, Latvia. Coached 
by Leonard French while studying at the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology. Represented 
in the Museum of Fine Art, Houston, Texas, and 
several Australian State galleries. Won 1966 
Helena Rubinstein Travelling Scholarship Award. 

SHANNON, Michael. Born 1927, Kapunda, 
South Australia. Commenced his studies at the 
National Gallery Schools, Melbourne, and later 
studied in Europe. Represented in most State 
galleries and many private collections. 

SHAW, Michael. Born 1937, Isle of Wight. 
Studied at the Royal College of Art, London. 
Came to Australia in 1963, and has since had 
several successful one-man shows. Winner of the 
Rockdale Art Prize for 1965. 

SIBLEY, Andrew. Born 1933, Sydney. Studied 
at the East Sydney Technical College, and later in 


London. Included in the Whitechapel and Tate 
exhibitions of Australian paintings in London. 

SMART, Jeffrey. Born 1921, Adelaide. Studied 
at the S.A. School of Arts, and later in Europe 
under Fernand Leger. Included in many Australian 
loan exhibitions overseas. Has held one-man 
show at Gallery 88, Rome and conducted art 
programme on A.B.C. television until he left for 
Italy where he now lives. 

SMITH, Eric. Born 1919, Melbourne. Trained as 
a commercial artist and later turned to fine art. 
Painter and muralist, he has won several major 
prizes including the Blake Prize for Religious Art. 
Has designed stained glass windows and many 
murals in mosaic for large architectural projects. 

TANNER, Edwin. Born 1920, Wales. Came to 
Australia as a child. Gave up a career as a 
qualified Civil and Structural engineer to devote 
full time to painting. Holds Bachelor of Arts 
degree. Included in South East Asian Exhibition 
1962, and has won several major art prizes. 
Represented in several State galleries. 

TUCKER, Albert. Born 1914, Melbourne. Self- 
taught painter, author, polemicist. A major 
influence in the establishment of the first 
Australian Contemporary Art Society. Travelled 
abroad and gained considerable knowledge of 
modern European art theory. Introduced many of 
the new modern techniques and media to Australia. 
Has exhibited in many overseas galleries and is 
represented in all Australian State galleries, also the 
Museum of Modern Art, and the Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. 

UPWARD, Peter. Born 1932, Melbourne. 
Studied painting under John Passmore at the 
Julian Ashton School, Sydney. Travelled through 
Italy, Spain, and France for further training. Now 
lives in London. 

WATKINS, Dick, Born 1937, Sydney. Studied 
at the East Sydney Technical School and the 
Julian Ashton School. Travelled widely in Europe. 
Represented in several State galleries. 
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WHITE LEY, Brett. Born 1939, Sydney. Studied 
at the Julian Ashton School until 1959. Awarded 
an Italian travelling scholarship, and later a grant 
under the Dyason Bequest. Has worked mainly 
abroad and has exhibited throughout Europe. 
Has received many awards including International 
Prix of the Paris Biennale, 1961. Represented in 
the Tate Gallery, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London; the Stuyvesant Collection, Amsterdam; 
the Library of Congress, Washington, and the 
Musee d'Arte Moderne, Paris. Whiteley recently 
returned to Australia on a re-orientation visit, and 
held several one-man exhibitions. 


WOODS, Anthony. Born 1939, Hobart. Studied 
at the Hobart School of Arts and later exhibited 
throughout Tasmania. First one-man exhibition 
Adelaide, 1966. 


WILLIAMS, Frederick. Born 1927, Melbourne. 
Studied at the National Gallery Schools, and later 
in London. Works in watercolours and oils and 
has won several major prizes including the 1963 
Rubinstein Travelling Scholarship. Included in 
many Australian loan collections, and represented 
in most State galleries. He is an accomplished 
printmaker. 
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MODERN AUSTRALIAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE (Laurie Thomas). Kym Bonython, Adelaide. 

Printed by The Griffin Press, Adelaide, 1960. 

SCULPTURE (Lenton Parr). Longmans, Melbourne, 1961, 

CONTEMPORARY DRAWING (Elwyn Lynn). Longmans, Melbourne, 1963. 

AUSTRALIAN PAINTING TODAY (John Douglas Pringle). Thames and Hudson, London, 1963. 
AUSTRALIAN PAINTERS— 40 Profiles (John Hetherington), F, W. Cheshire, Melbourne, 1963. 
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Periodicals 
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Monographs 
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